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Unit  5 


Westward  to  the  Mississippi 


The  Time  of  the  Unit 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in  the  years  that  followed, 
pioneer  families  crossed  the  Appalachians  and  started  new  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Even  before  1800,  settlers  were 
pushing  westward  to  the  Mississippi.  At  about  the  same  time, 
as  shown  on  the  chart  below,  the  westward  movement  of 
Southern  planters  and  farmers  began. 


THE  PEOPLE  MOVE  WEST 


1775 

1800  1825  1850 

l_ 1_ 1 

SETTLERS  MOVE  INTO  THE  OHIO  VALLEY 

WEST  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

THE  SOUTH  MOVES  WESTWARD 

Walter  and  Jan  Fairservis,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 


Chapters  of  the  Text  Included  in  the  Unit 


Chapter  14. 
Chapter  15. 
Chapter  16. 
Chapter  17. 


New  Homes  and  a  New  Life  in  the  Ohio  Valley 

Growing  Westward 

The  South  Moves  West 

Inventors  Help  to  Build  “the  West” 


Suggested  Study  Time 

5  to  6  weeks 


What  the  Unit  Is  About 


The  crossing  of  the  Appalachians  and 
the  settlement  of  the  land  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains  were  exciting  experiences 
in  the  lives  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  took  part  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment  of  people  in  our  country. 

Chapter  14 — “New  Homes  and  a  New 
Life  in  the  Ohio  Valley” — tells  the  story 
of  pioneer  families  who  crossed  the 
mountains  and  started  new  settlements  in 
“the  West.”  The  story  begins  with  one 
of  the  great  pioneer  explorers — Daniel 
Boone.  In  1775,  the  year  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  began,  Boone  built  a  trail  across 
the  mountains.  This  was  the  famous  Wil¬ 
derness  Road  which  led  through  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap  to  the  Kentucky  country 
south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Hundreds  of  families  followed  Boone. 
We  see  what  their  life  was  like  in  the 
frontier  settlements  west  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  story  shifts  to  another  great  pio¬ 
neer  explorer — George  Rogers  Clark. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Clark 
led  a  small  army  of  frontiersmen  down 


the  Ohio  River  to  the  prairie  country  of 
Illinois.  Clark  captured  several  British 
forts  and  won  for  the  United  States  a 
claim  to  the  vast  Northwest  Territory. 

After  the  war  was  over,  settlers  by  the 
thousands  crossed  the  mountains  and 
poured  into  the  Ohio  Valley.  We  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  pioneer  family  who 
made  the  trip  by  wagon  and  flatboat. 

Chapter  15 — “Growing  Westward” — 
carries  the  story  of  the  great  movement 
of  settlers  west  to  the  Mississippi.  We 
see  how  the  invention  of  the  steamboat 
greatly  speeded  up  the  settlement  of  the 
western  country.  River  towns  and  Great 
Lakes  ports  became  busy  centers  of  trade. 
New  states  entered  the  Union. 

In  Chapter  16 — “The  South  Moves 
West” — we  see  how  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  started  the  great  westward 
movement  of  Southern  planters  and 
farmers.  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton 
gin  in  1793.  Within  fifty  years,  the  South 
had  pushed  as  far  west  as  Texas. 

The  “Industrial  Revolution”  was  under 
way.  It  is  still  going  on.  Chapter  17  tells 
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the  story  of  some  of  the  inventions  which  the  Erie  Canal,  and  an  early  American 

helped  American  settlers  build  “the  railroad.  We  see  why  better  plows  and 

West”  in  the  early  years  of  the  1800’s.  reapers  were  needed — and  invented.  Year 

We  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  new  roads,  by  year,  the  frontier  was  moving  west. 


Big  Ideas  to  Develop 


1.  Explorers  cut  trails  through  the 
Appalachian  mountain  barrier  and  led 
families  of  settlers  into  the  rich  Ohio 
Valley.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
pioneer  explorers  was  Daniel  Boone. 

2.  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
George  Rogers  Clark  won  from  the 
British  a  strong  claim  to  the  land  north 
of  the  Ohio  River.  After  the  war,  the 
Northwest  Territory  became  part  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  After  the  Revolutionary  War,  set¬ 
tlers  by  the  thousands  moved  into  the 
Ohio  Valley.  They  traveled  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  in  wagons,  and  down  the 
Ohio  River  by  flatboat. 

4.  The  invention  of  the  steamboat 
made  travel  easier  and  speeded  up  the 
settlement  of  “the  West.”  As  river  trade 
increased,  the  river  towns  grew  along 
with  it. 

5.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
in  1793  made  cotton  growing  more 
profitable  and  started  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  of  Southern  planters  and  farmers. 
Within  fifty  years,  the  “Cotton  King¬ 
dom”  reached  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

6.  In  the  late  1700’s  and  early  1800’s, 
Europeans  and  Americans  began  to  in¬ 
vent  so  many  new  things  that  we  say  a 
new  period  in  history  began  at  that  time. 


Usually  it  is  called  the  “Age  of  Inven¬ 
tions”  or  the  “Industrial  Revolution.”  It 
is  still  going  on. 

7.  The  growing  nation  needed  better 
means  of  transportation  and  better  tools. 
Hand  tools  were  not  enough;  men  needed 
machines.  New  inventions  helped  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  build  “the  West.” 

8.  Better  roads  were  needed  to  link 
the  East  with  the  new  states  west  of  the 
Appalachians.  The  National  Road  was 
built  from  Baltimore  to  Ohio  and  later 
into  Illinois.  Parts  of  the  road  were 
“macadamized.” 

9.  The  Erie  Canal  was  built  to  connect 
the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Erie.  The 
water  highway  formed  by  the  Hudson 
River  and  the  Erie  Canal  was  by  far  the 
easiest  route  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

10.  Settlers  by  the  thousands  moved 
west  along  this  water  highway.  Buffalo 
at  the  western  terminal  and  New  York 
at  the  eastern  terminal  grew  rapidly  in 
population  and  trade. 

I  I .  Railroads  were  started  from  all  the 
big  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Year 
by  year,  the  tracks  moved  farther  west. 

12.  After  steel  plows  and  reapers  were 
invented,  the  prairie  countrv  of  Illinois 
began  to  fill  up  with  settlers.  Chicago 
became  the  big  center  of  trade. 
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Getting  Started 


The  questions  and  activities  suggested 
here  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
discussion  to  introduce  the  big  ideas  in 
Unit  5 — “Westward  to  the  Mississippi.” 

1 .  Many  states  today  are  building  new 
highways.  Some  of  the  new  highways 
have  interesting  names — New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  Gulf 
Freeway,  The  Thruway  in  New  York, 
and  so  on.  Is  there  such  a  highway  in 
your  state? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  New  highways  in 
your  state — where  they  are  and  why 
they  are  needed;  what  it  is  like  to  drive 
on  one  of  these  new  highways. 

2.  The  location  of  mountains  often 
makes  road  building  expensive  and  hard  to 
do.  Why  do  you  think  this  is  true? 

Ideas  to  talk  about :  Danger  of  working 
on  steep  slopes;  difficulty  of  pulling 
heavy  loads  uphill;  the  need  for  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  engineering  skill. 


3.  Rivers  and  canals,  as  well  as  roads, 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
building  of  our  country.  Why  are  rivers 
and  canals  like  highways? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  A  big  difference 
between  a  river  and  a  canal;  the  most 
famous  canal  you  have  seen  or  heard 
of;  why  the  Panama  Canal  is  useful 
to  us  today;  why  careful  planning  is 
needed  in  building  a  canal. 

4.  When  people  have  a  hard  job  to  do, 
they  sometimes  set  to  work  to  invent  a 
tool  or  machine  to  help  them  do  the  job 
more  easily.  Name  something  you  are 
able  to  do  easily  because  someone  has 
invented  a  machine  to  help  you  do  it. 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Talking  to  someone 
far  away  by  means  of  a  telephone; 
watching  the  President  on  television; 
eating  food  kept  fresh  in  a  refrigerator; 
using  a  camera,  a  can  opener,  opera 
glasses,  a  bicycle,  skates,  etc. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  14 


In  this  chapter  the  story  begins  with 
the  scouts  and  hunters  who  began  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Ohio  Valley  before  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  began.  Then  came  the 
settlers  with  their  families.  Thousands 
came  by  way  of  the  Wilderness  Road 
through  Cumberland  Gap,  or  down  that 
great  natural  highway — the  Ohio  River. 
We  see  what  their  life  was  like  in  their 
new  homes  beyond  the  mountains. 

This  chapter  also  tells  how  the  country 


north  of  the  Ohio  River  became  part  of 
the  United  States.  Flere  we  get  the  story 
of  George  Rogers  Clark. 


Words  that 

may  be  new 

barrier 

Kaskaskia 

ridges 

(kas  kas'ki  a) 

solitary 

Cahokia 

“blazes” 

(ka  ho'ki  a) 

flatboat 

Vincennes 

“girdled” 

(vin  senz') 
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A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  were  a 
great  barrier  to  travel,  as  you  learned  in 
the  last  unit.  The  first  picture  in  Chap¬ 
ter  14  shows  a  hunter  who  has  climbed  to 
a  mountain  top  in  the  Appalachians. 

He  is  looking  westward.  What  does  he 
see?  What  does  this  picture  tell  you 
about  settlement  in  this  region? 

What  do  you  suppose  this  hunter  may 
be  thinking  about,  as  he  leans  on  his 
long  rifle? 

You  see  a  part  of  the  Appalachians  on 
the  map  on  page  207.  Read  the  legend  in 
the  box. 

Follow  the  Wilderness  Road  with  your 
finger  from  the  Potomac  River  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Find  the  place  where  the  road 
is  built  through  a  famous  gap.  What 
is  its  name? 

The  two  pictures  on  page  208  show 
scenes  in  Cumberland  Gap. 

What  two  steps  in  the  settlement  of 
the  land  to  the  west  do  you  see  in  these 
pictures? 

Where  else  in  your  book  have  you 
seen  pictures  of  boats  much  like  those 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  page  210?  What 
are  such  boats  called? 

Compare  these  dugout  canoes  with  the 
ones  shown  on  pages  103  and  150. 
How  were  dugouts  made? 

The  picture  on  page  2 1 1  shows  a  fort 
where  a  great  city  now  stands. 

What  city  is  it?  Notice  the  boats  on  the 
the  rivers.  A  close-up  view  of  these 
boats  is  shown  on  page  210. 


Find  Pittsburgh  on  the  map  on  page 
212.  What  French  fort  stood  on  this  spot 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  (p.  169)? 
What  happened  near  Ft.  Duqucsne? 

The  pictures  on  pages  213-219  show 
some  of  the  people  who  took  part  in  the 
conquest  or  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

How  do  these  pictures  show  that  hard 

work  and  bravery  were  needed? 

A  note  about  the  pictures  and  maps 

The  pictures  and  maps  in  New  Ways 
in  the  New  World  are  in  themselves 
rich  sources  of  information.  Pupils  may 
be  encouraged  to  study  these  visual  mate¬ 
rials  with  the  same  care  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  that  they  devote  to  the  text,  for  a 
casual  look  at  a  picture  or  map  does  not 
yield  all  it  has  to  offer. 

In  the  questions  and  activities  which 
follow  are  many  additional  suggestions 
for  using  the  pictures  and  maps  in  this 
unit.  And  these  are  merely  samples  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  visual  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  used.  Still  other  ideas  for 
their  use  will  occur  to  resourceful 
teachers  in  the  classroom. 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 

develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  14 

I .  On  the  map  of  the  United  States  on 
pages  8  and  9,  find  where  the  states  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  meet. 
Near  this  point  is  Cumberland  Gap.  Find 
it  on  the  map  on  page  207. 

Today  a  railroad  and  a  U.S.  highway 
are  built  through  Cumberland  Gap.  Tell 
how  people  traveled  through  this  gap  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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2.  Get  road  maps  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  or  a  road  map  showing  parts  of 
both  states,  and  place  on  a  bulletin  board. 
Use  small  paper  flags  on  pins  to  show  the 
location  of  Cumberland  Gap,  Richmond, 
Harrodsburg,  and  Boonesborough.  Using 
colored  string  held  by  pins,  show  the 
general  route  of  the  Wilderness  Road. 

3.  Why  do  you  think  small  children 
traveled  in  baskets  tied  to  the  backs  of 
horses  as  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  208?  Describe  some  of  the 
ways  young  children  travel  now. 

4.  Tell  what  each  of  these  means: 

Warriors’  Path 
Bison  Street 
Boone’s  Trace 

Each  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Wilderness  Road.  Explain  what  the  con¬ 
nection  was. 

5.  Plan  a  play  about  Daniel  Boone  and 
the  settlers  who  followed  him  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Make  a  list  of  the  scenes  in  your 
play.  The  first  scene  might  show  Daniel 
Boone  and  his  friends  on  their  trip  to 
Kentucky  in  1769. 

6.  Many  of  our  states  have  names  that 
come  from  one  of  the  Indian  languages. 
Is  this  true  of  your  state?  Find  out  how 
your  state  got  its  name  and  what  the  name 
means. 

7.  What  was  a  “night  hunter”?  Why 
was  his  work  important? 

Suppose  you  were  a  night  hunter  like 
seventeen-year-old  James  Ray.  Write  a 
one-page  short  story  telling  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  you  went  hunting  one  night 
for  the  families  in  your  fort.  In  your 
story,  try  to  use  these  words  correctly: 

frontier  loopholes 

rifle  blockhouse 


8.  Read  again  the  description  of  Fort 
Pitt  on  page  210.  Draw  a  picture  to  show 
the  activities  of  the  people  there  when 
Clark  visited  it. 

9.  Using  the  picture  on  page  211, 
make  a  model  of  Fort  Pitt.  You  might  use 
strips  of  corrugated  paper  for  the  walls. 
Be  sure  to  show  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  rivers. 

1 0.  Think  of  a  simple  plan  for  making 
a  model  of  a  flatboat.  Use  the  picture  on 
page  216  to  help  you.  Explain  your  ideas 
to  your  group  and  let  the  group  decide 
which  ideas  are  best.  Work  with  your 
group  to  build  the  model. 

I  I .  Draw  a  quick  sketch  to  show  how 
a  tree  looks  when  it  has  been  “girdled.” 

12.  Was  the  land  in  your  state  once 
a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory?  If 
you  are  not  sure,  compare  the  map  on 
page  212  with  the  map  of  the  United 
States  on  pages  8  and  9. 

13.  Large  numbers  of  Indians  lived  in 
what  are  now  Indiana  and  Ohio  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  of 
these  Indians  had  been  pushed  there  by 
the  pressure  of  settlement  farther  east 
and  north.  Later,  many  of  the  groups 
moved  on  westward. 

One  of  the  leading  tribes  was  the 
Miami,  in  what  is  now  Indiana.  Travelers 
who  visited  their  villages  were  impressed 
with  the  large  amount  of  land  planted  in 
corn.  The  men  hunted,  fished,  and  helped 
their  wives  plant  corn.  The  women  built 
the  bark  lodges  in  which  the  families 
lived. 

Choose  an  “Indian  Committee”  to  find 
out  what  Indians  lived  in  the  land  that  is 
now  your  state.  The  committee  can  write 
to  your  state  capital  for  information. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  15 


In  this  chapter  we  see  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  growing  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  during  the  early  years  of  the 
1800’s.  The  invention  of  the  steamboat 
greatly  speeds  up  the  westward  move¬ 
ment  of  settlers  and  trade.  As  river  travel 
increases,  the  river  towns  grow  with  it. 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  many  others  be¬ 
come  thriving  centers  of  trade.  And  along 
the  Great  Lakes,  tinv  lake  ports  begin 
to  grow. 

New  states  enter  the  Union.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  new  “western  states”  send 
representatives  back  to  Washington  to 
help  make  laws  for  the  nation. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


“smithy” 
keel  boat 
“sweeps” 
sapling 
Louisville 
(lob'i  vil) 


paddle  wheel 
navigation 
circuit  rider 
(sur'kit) 
Dr.  Michaux 
(me'sho') 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
( before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  first  two  pictures  in  Chapter  15 
show  the  same  scene  a  few  years  apart. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  first  picture? 
What  is  the  young  tree  in  the  right 
foreground  being  used  for?  What  dif¬ 
ferences  do  you  notice  in  the  later 
picture? 

Compare  the  keel  boat  shown  on  page 
223  with  the  flatboat  you  saw  on  page 
216. 

What  big  differences  do  you  notice 
between  these  two  types  of  boats? 


On  page  223  is  a  special  kind  of  map 
that  may  be  new  to  you.  What  is  this 
map  called? 

It  shows  a  section  of  what  great  river? 
Find  the  Ohio  River  on  the  map  on 
page  225  and  name  some  of  the  “river 
towns.” 

Look  at  all  the  pictures  of  steamboats 
on  pages  226-229  and  notice  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  were  designed. 

In  what  way  were  all  these  steamboats 
alike? 

The  map  on  page  230  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  way  our  nation  was  growing. 

Name  some  of  the  new  states.  Is  your 
state  shown? 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  75 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  eastern 
United  States,  draw  a  line  in  colored 
crayon  to  show  Dr.  Michaux’s  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  in  1802.  You  mav  want  to 
make  a  large  outline  map  bv  tracing  the 
state  boundaries  from  a  wall  map. 

Name  the  cities  and  towns  he  visited. 
Make  simple  drawings  to  show  his  means 
of  travel  from  place  to  place. 

Keep  in  mind  that  vour  map  shows  the 
state  boundaries  as  they  are  today.  They 
will  help  you  identify  the  different  parts 
of  our  country  in  1802. 

2.  Dr.  Michaux  traveled  about  2,000 
miles  in  nearly  four  months.  Counting 
four  weeks  to  a  month,  find  the  average 
distance  he  traveled  in  a  week.  (125 
miles)  If  he  were  gone  about  110  days, 
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what  was  the  average  distance  he  traveled 
in  a  day?  (About  18  miles) 

3.  If  you  have  taken  a  trip  in  a  car,  tell 
how  many  miles  you  traveled  in  a  day. 
How  does  the  distance  you  covered  in  a 
day  compare  with  that  of  Dr.  Michaux? 

4.  Suppose  you  worked  for  a  travel 
bureau  and  were  asked  to  plan  a  trip  like 
the  one  Dr.  Michaux  made.  Start  with  the 
journey  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
to  New  York.  What  different  means  of 
transportation  might  you  suggest? 

5.  A  man  in  Louisville  wanted  to 
move  his  family  to  Cincinnati.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  a  flatboat  for  the  trip.  Was 
this  a  wise  decision?  Why  not?  Look  at 
the  map  on  page  225  if  you  wish. 

6.  With  a  committee  of  your  class¬ 
mates,  mark  off  a  space  on  the  play¬ 
ground  that  is  50  feet  long  to  show  the 
length  of  a  flatboat.  Show  where  the 
cabin  might  be  placed  and  the  space  that 
could  be  used  for  livestock. 

7.  In  what  way  are  these  alike:  “Old 
Ironsides,”  the  “Turtle,”  the  “Clermont,” 
the  “New  Orleans,”  the  “Walk-in-the- 
Water”?  Tell  something  about  each. 

8.  Using  an  encyclopedia,  prepare  an 
oral  report  for  your  class  on  one  of  these 
men:  John  Fitch  or  Robert  Fulton. 

9.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  which 
show  what  modern  river  boats  are  like. 
Include  passenger  boats  and  also  boats 
and  barges  used  for  carrying  heavy 
freight. 

10.  Pleasure  trips  are  scheduled  each 
summer  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
between  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities.  If  you  live  near  a  river,  find 
out  whether  it  is  used  for  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  or  freight  today. 


I  I .  Find  the  bellows  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  in  the  picture  on  page  221  and  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  bellows  in  a  shop  in  Paris 
on  page  48.  Notice  how  much  alike  they 
are.  One  picture  shows  a  scene  in  about 
1800,  the  other  in  about  1500.  How 
many  years  had  passed? 

What  did  the  blacksmith  use  the  bel¬ 
lows  for?  Name  things  he  made  that  the 
settlers  needed.  Use  the  picture  on  page 
221  to  help  you.  You  might  also  look  up 
“blacksmithing”  in  a  reference  book. 

12.  Notice  the  spelling  of  ploughs  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Michaux’s  diary 
on  page  221.  How  would  you  spell  this 
word?  Plow  is  the  preferred  spelling  in 
the  United  States  today,  although  plough 
also  is  correct.  The  pronunciation  is  the 
same. 

In  England  today,  the  word  is  plough , 
which  is  the  older  spelling.  When  you 
read  stories  written  in  England,  or  see 
English  movies,  you  may  notice  small 
differences  in  spelling  or  pronunciation. 
In  England,  as- in  America,  the  language 
has  been  changing  and  is  changing  now. 

13.  The  word  circuit  comes  from  an 
old  Latin  word  meaning  “to  go  around.” 
Why  was  this  a  good  word  to  use  for  the 
“circuit  riders”  of  pioneer  days? 

Circuit  has  many  uses  today.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  a  circuit  in  connection 
with  electricity.  In  law,  a  circuit  court  is 
one  that  follows  a  regular  route  as  the 
circuit  riders  did. 

14.  Suppose  you  lived  in  a  town  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  1811.  Write  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  telling  what  happened  in  your 
town  when  the  first  steamboat  stopped 
there.  Use  the  picture  and  story  on  page 
227  to  help  you. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  16 


This  chapter  begins  with  the  story  of 
Eli  Whitney  and  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  in  1793.  When  a  gin  was  used, 
cotton  farming  paid  better  and  the 
planters  began  to  put  more  land  in  cot¬ 
ton.  Soon  the  need  for  rich  new  land 
started  the  great  westward  movement  of 
Southern  planters  and  farmers. 

We  see  how  the  invention  of  new  ma¬ 
chines  in  England  also  helped  to  bring 
about  great  changes  in  the  South.  The 
demand  for  cotton  grew  as  new  machines 
were  set  up  in  mills  in  England  and  the 
North.  We  see  what  life  was  like  on 
the  small  farms  and  big  plantations  as  the 
South  moved  west. 


Other  pictures  in  this  chapter  tell  more 
about  the  story  of  the  South.  Look  at 
each  picture  and  read  the  legend. 

What  are  the  men  doing  in  the  picture 
on  page  235?  Find  the  baskets  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Notice  the  farmhouse. 

Compare  this  picture  with  the  one  on 
page  237.  What  differences  do  you 
notice? 

The  map  on  page  236  also  helps  tell 
the  story  of  how  the  South  moved  west. 

Try  to  name  the  states  in  which  cotton 
was  important.  If  you  have  trouble 
identifying  any  of  these  states,  use  the 
map  on  pages  8  and  9  to  help  you. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


lint 

fiber 

cotton  gin 
cotton  boll 
(bol) 


textile  mill 
mansion 
to  chop  cotton 
bale  of  cotton 
“coves” 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  map 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  picture  at  the  top  of  page  232 
shows  the  plant  that  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  story  of  the  South. 

Can  you  recognize  this  plant?  Notice 
the  white  fluffy  cotton  bolls  where 
the  pods  have  burst. 

In  the  picture  on  page  23  3,  you  see  a 
famous  inventor  showing  a  group  of 
friends  how  his  new  invention  works. 

What  is  he  doing?  What  seems  to  be 
happening?  Find  some  cotton  bolls  at 
the  right. 


Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 

develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  16 

1.  Find  a  picture  in  this  chapter  that 
shows  a  “dog-run  cabin.”  How  do  you 
suppose  it  may  have  got  its  name?  This 
kind  of  home  could  be  very  pleasant  in 
summer  or  on  rainy  days.  Tell  why. 

Today  some  modern  houses  have  some¬ 
thing  much  like  a  “dog-run”  when  the 
garage  is  joined  to  the  house  by  a  covered 
porch,  open  at  the  sides.  This  may  be 
called  a  breezeway.  Sometimes  a  breeze¬ 
way  is  screened  in,  or  even  glassed  in  dur¬ 
ing  colder  weather.  Find  a  picture  of  a 
house  with  a  breezeway  and  bring  it  to 
show  the  class. 

2.  To  get  good  crops  of  cotton,  the 
planters  needed  the  right  kind  of  climate 
and  the  right  kind  of  soil.  What  kind  of 
climate  was  needed?  What  did  the 
planters  mean  when  they  spoke  of  “good 
cotton  soil”? 
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3.  Read  in  a  geography  book  the  story 
of  how  cotton  is  grown  in  the  South 
today.  Find  a  picture  of  a  modern  cotton¬ 
picking  machine  and  show  it  to  the  class. 
But  today,  as  in  earlier  times,  much  cot¬ 
ton  is  picked  by  hand. 

4.  Look  up  textile  in  a  dictionary. 
What  is  another  word  meaning  textile? 
What  other  kinds  of  textiles  can  you 
name  besides  cotton  textiles? 

5.  In  the  early  years  of  the  1800’s, 
where  were  the  mills  that  used  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  South? 

Today,  mills  in  the  Northern  states  and 
in  England  still  use  much  Southern  cot¬ 
ton.  But  much  also  is  used  today  in  mills 
in  the  South.  Find  out  about  these  South¬ 
ern  mills  from  a  geography  book  and  re¬ 
port  your  findings  to  the  class. 

6.  What  great  invention  was  made  by 
James  Watt  in  England?  Why  were 
steam  engines  in  England  important  to 
people  in  our  South? 

In  a  reference  book,  read  the  story  of 
how  James  Watt  discovered  the  power  of 
steam  and  how  he  learned  to  put  steam  to 
work.  Tell  the  story  to  the  class.  If  you 
like,  make  a  drawing  to  illustrate  a  high 
point  in  the  story. 

7.  In  what  wavs  was  Samuel  Slater  a 
very  remarkable  man? 

Where  did  he  go  to  build  his  machines? 
Find  Pawtucket  on  a  map  of  eastern 
LTnited  States.  In  one  of  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  pawtucket  meant  “the  place  by 
the  waterfall.”  Flow  did  Slater  make  use 
of  the  falls  there? 

When  James  Madison  was  made  Pres¬ 
ident  in  1809,  he  did  something  to  help 
boost  the  struggling  young  American  tex¬ 
tile  industry.  On  Inauguration  Day,  he 


wore  a  suit  of  woolen  cloth  woven  in 
Pawtucket. 

In  Pawtucket  today,  you  could  see  tex¬ 
tile  mills  and  many  other  kinds  of  facto¬ 
ries.  You  also  might  visit  Slater’s  second 
mill,  now  kept  as  a  museum. 

8.  What  is  another  word  for  the  big 
house  on  the  plantation?  Find  a  picture 
of  a  mansion  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia 
in  Chapter  8. 

9.  One  of  the  improvements  that  Eli 
Whitney  made  in  the  first  simple  model 
of  his  cotton  gin  was  suggested  to  him  by 
Mrs.  Greene.  When  the  wire  teeth  on  the 
rollers  became  clogged  with  lint,  Mrs. 
Greene  suggested  cleaning  them  with  a 
broom.  This  gave  Eli  the  idea  of  adding 
another  roller,  equipped  with  a  brush  to 
clean  the  teeth. 

In  the  picture  of  Eli’s  gin  on  page  233, 
find  the  roller  with  the  brush. 

10.  Compare  Eli’s  little  gin  with  the 
modern  cotton  gin  shown  on  page  320. 
The  purpose  of  both  machines  is  the 
same:  to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  cot¬ 
ton  lint.  What  differences  do  you  notice 
between  the  two  machines? 

I  I .  One  of  Eli  Whitney’s  greatest  in¬ 
ventions  was  the  jig.  A  jig  is  a  metal  pat¬ 
tern  that  guides  a  tool. 

In  a  reference  book  or  a  life  of  Eli 
Whitney,  read  the  story  of  how  he  in¬ 
vented  his  jigs  and  used  them  to  manu¬ 
facture  10,000  guns  for  the  United  States 
government.  Tell  the  story  to  your  class¬ 
mates.  Explain  why  Eli’s  jigs  were  much 
more  important  than  the  guns  he  manu¬ 
factured  in  his  factory. 

1 2.  Why  did  the  invention  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  gin  make  little  difference  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  mountain  “coves”? 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  17 


As  the  nation  grew,  the  need  for  new 
inventions  grew  with  it.  These  were  the 
early  years  of  the  “Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  which  began  in  the  late  1700’s  and 
early  1800’s,  and  is  still  going  on. 

Chapter  17  tells  how  the  growing  na¬ 
tion  needed  new  means  of  transportation, 
new  tools,  new  machines — and  what  the 
inventors  did  about  it.  We  get  the  story 
of  the  National  Road,  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
the  early  railroads.  As  settlers  pushed 
westward  to  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  we  see 
why  better  plows  and  reapers  were 
needed.  Each  played  a  part  in  opening  up 
new  land  for  settlement  as  the  nation 
moved  west. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


prairie 

sod 

sickle 

macadamized  road 
corduroy  road 
“notions” 
surveyor 


lock  (canal) 
packet  (boat) 
terminal 
scythe 
reaper 

farm  produce 
horizon 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  horseman  in  the  picture  on  page 
240  is  getting  his  first  look  at  the  land  in 
what  is  now  Illinois. 

This  is  a  prairie.  What  does  the  picture 
tell  you  about  the  height  of  the  prairie 
grass? 

How  would  you  describe  the  “lay  of 
the  land”?  This  horseman  comes  from 
hilly  country  farther  east.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  may  be  thinking  about 
as  he  looks  at  this  flat  prairie? 


On  the  map  on  page  241,  you  see  two 
important  new  routes  to  the  west.  Read 
the  map  legend  in  the  box. 

What  are  the  two  routes?  They  con¬ 
nect  the  states  on  both  sides  of  what 
great  mountain  barrier? 

Move  your  finger  westward  along  the 
Erie  Canal;  along  the  National  Road. 
Name  the  cities  along  the  way. 

The  pictures  on  pages  242  and  243 
show  what  American  roads  were  like  in 
the  early  years  of  the  1800’s.  Notice  what 
the  people  are  doing  in  each  picture. 

What  job  are  the  men  doing  in  the 
picture  at  the  top  of  page  242?  How 
would  this  same  job  be  done  today? 

What  kind  of  wagon  is  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  page  242?  Find  a  picture 
of  another  like  it  in  Chapter  10. 

In  the  pictures  on  pages  245  and  246, 
you  see  what  the  Erie  Canal  looked  like 
at  the  time  of  its  opening. 

Find  the  “stairway  of  locks.”  You  will 
learn  from  the  story  what  locks  are 
and  why  they  were  needed.  What 
power  was  used  to  pull  the  boats? 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  77 

1.  Write  Me  Adam  and  macadam  on 
the  blackboard.  Who  was  McAdam? 
What  connection  do  you  see  between  his 
name  and  the  word  macadam ?  Find  the 
meaning  of  macadam  in  a  dictionary. 

2.  Use  the  picture  at  the  top  of  page 
242  to  explain  how  the  National  Road 
was  macadamized. 


Macadam  roads  are  built  in  many  com¬ 
munities  today.  Find  out  whether  there 
is  one  near  your  school  and  go  and  take  a 
look  at  it.  Nowadays  there  is  usually  a 
surfacing  of  tar  on  a  macadam  road. 

3.  The  National  Road  was  the  first 
federal  road  built  by  the  United  States 
government.  It  is  followed  closely  today 
by  U.S.  Highway  40. 

The  old  National  Road  followed  in 
places  another  famous  road  you  have  read 
about.  This  was  Braddock’s  Road,  built 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  Why  did 
General  Braddock  need  a  road  across  the 
Appalachians?  (Page  170) 

4.  What  is  a  “corduroy  road”?  In 
what  way  does  it  resemble  corduroy  ma¬ 
terial?  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  corduroy  roads  and  plank  roads  were 
constantly  in  need  of  repair? 

5.  Make  a  model  of  a  corduroy  road, 
using  pencils  for  logs.  Lay  the  pencils 
side  by  side,  crosswise  on  the  road.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  can  bring  a  toy  wagon  to 
school  and  demonstrate  what  a  ride  was 
like  on  a  corduroy  road. 

6.  Correct  this  statement:  “Covered 
bridges”  were  covered  to  protect  the 
travelers  from  the  rain. 

Give  the  real  reason  why  bridge 
builders  designed  these  bridges  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Look  for  a  picture  of  a  covered 
bridge  in  a  magazine  and  show  it  to  your 
classmates. 

7.  Why  is  “A  traveling  department 
store”  a  good  title  for  the  picture  on 
page  244?  What  were  “Yankee  notions”? 
Point  out  some  of  them  in  the  picture. 
What  things  would  you  expect  to  find  in 
the  Notions  Department  of  a  department 
store  today? 


8.  How  do  you  account  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  driving  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  street  in  the  United  States? 

Do  you  know  of  any  countries  where 
the  traffic  laws  require  drivers  to  keep  to 
the  left?  This  is  true  in  England,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  In  English  cars  made  for  use  in 
England,  the  steering  wheel  is  placed  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  car.  But  for  the 
American  market,  the  steering  wheel  is 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side.  How  do 
you  account  for  this? 

9.  Suppose  your  family  decided  to 
move  west  in  1825.  Describe  your  trip 
across  New  York  State  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

When  you  reach  Buffalo,  your  father 
asks  for  advice  on  how  to  get  to  Detroit. 
One  man  advises  him  to  buy  horses  and 
a  wagon.  Another  advises  him  to  take 
passage  on  a  lake  ship.  Which  advice 
should  he  follow  if  he  wants  the  trip  to 
be  as  easy  as  possible? 

If  he  decides  to  go  by  way  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  kind  of  ship  would  you  prefer  to 
take  passage  on?  (Page  229) 

10.  Use  colored  crayons  to  show  your 
trip  on  an  outline  map  which  you  can 
trace,  if  you  wish,  from  a  large  wall  map. 
Name  the  important  places  along  the 
way.  Near  the  canal  make  a  drawing  of 
your  “packet,”  and  near  Lake  Erie  show 
a  lake  steamer  or  sailing  ship,  whichever 
you  prefer. 

I  I .  Find  out  why  T om  Thumb  is  used 
to  describe  something  that  is  small.  A  dic¬ 
tionary  or  encyclopedia  may  be  helpful. 
In  what  way  would  Tom  Thumb  nas¬ 
turtiums  and  Tom  Thumb  green  peas 
probably  be  alike? 

1 2.  With  the  help  of  your  classmates, 
dramatize  Peter  Cooper’s  race. 
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Pulling  Together  the  Big  Ideas  in  the  Unit  as  a  Whole 


1.  The  initial  letters  of  these  words, 
when  put  together  in  the  right  order, 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  explorer.  Who 
is  it? 

Kaskaskia 

Cahokia 

Army 

Louisville 

Revolutionary  War 

What  was  the  connection  between 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  each  of  these 
words? 

You  might  like  to  make  up  other  puz¬ 
zles  about  the  names  of  explorers  or  in¬ 
ventors  and  try  them  on  your  classmates. 

2.  If  you  had  been  in  each  of  these 
places  at  the  time  listed  below,  what  ex¬ 
citing  event  might  you  have  witnessed? 

On  a  Georgia  plantation  in  1793 
On  the  Hudson  River  in  1807 
In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1811 
In  Albany,  New  York,  in  1825 
In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1830 
On  a  Virginia  farm  in  1831 

If  you  wish,  check  your  answers  with 
the  text  on  pages  23  3,  227,  245,  247,  248. 

3.  Notice  that  the  events  listed  above 
happened  in  the  late  1700’s  and  the  early 
1800’s.  During  those  years,  men  began  to 
invent  so  many  new  things  that  we  say 
a  new  period  of  history  began.  What  do 
we  call  it?  How  can  you  tell  that  the 
“Age  of  Inventions”  or  the  “Industrial 
Revolution”  is  still  going  on? 

4.  Select  an  invention  made  sometime 
between  1789,  when  George  Washington 
became  President,  and  about  the  year 
1840.  Tell  how  the  invention  helped  to 
open  up  new  land  for  settlers. 


5.  What  did  these  men  have  in  com¬ 
mon:  John  Fitch,  Robert  Fulton,  Eli 
Whitney,  Peter  Cooper,  Cyrus  McCor¬ 
mick,  Obed  Hussey? 

6.  What  did  these  men  have  in  com¬ 
mon:  General  Braddock,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  John  McAdam? 

All  three  were  connected  in  some  way 
with  roads.  Tell  what  the  connection  was. 

7.  Braddock’s  Road,  Boone’s  Wilder¬ 
ness  Road,  and  the  National  Road  all  were 
built  across  what  great  mountain  barrier? 

Which  of  these  roads  was  built  into 
Kentucky?  Which  was  built  through 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois?  If  you  wish, 
look  at  the  maps  on  pages  207  and  241. 

One  of  these  roads  had  a  surfacing 
much  like  that  of  a  modern  highway. 
Which  road  was  it? 

8.  Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin  who 
lives  west  of  the  Appalachians  and  tell 
what  you  saw  when  you  went  to  the  race 
between  “Tom  Thumb”  and  the  horse- 
drawn  car.  Tell  which  you  thought  would 
win  and  what  you  think  the  victory 
meant.  Keep  in  mind  that  your  cousin  has 
never  seen  a  locomotive. 

9.  Find  the  “Original  States”  on  the 
map  on  page  230.  How  many  are  there? 
These  are  the  Thirteen  States  that  made 
up  the  United  States  in  1789  when 
George  Washington  became  President. 

By  1821,  how  many  new  states  had 
joined  the  Union?  Which  ones  were  in 
New  England?  Which  lay  west  of  the 
Appalachians? 

One  of  the  new  states  “straddled”  the 
Mississippi  River.  Which  one  was  it? 
(La.)  Which  lay  completely  west  of  the 
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Mississippi?  (Mo.)  If  you  need  to,  look 
at  the  map  on  pages  8  and  9. 

10.  Missouri  and  Louisiana  once  were 
part  of  the  vast  territory  which  the 
United  States  bought  from  France.  What 
was  this  purchase  called?  Find  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  on  the  map  on  page  199. 

I  I .  Many  different  reasons  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  cotton  became  King  in  the 
South.  Tell  how  each  of  the  following 
helps  to  explain  the  tremendous  spread  of 
cotton  growing. 

(a)  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin 

( b )  Much  “good  cotton  soil”  in  the 
South 


( c )  A  long  warm  growing  season  in  the 
South,  with  plenty  of  rain 

( d )  New  machines  for  spinning  thread 
and  for  weaving  cloth 

( e )  Great  demand  for  Southern  cotton 
by  factory  owners  in  England  and 
New  England 

(f)  Plenty  of  workers  to  do  the  work 
of  growing  and  picking  cotton,  spin¬ 
ning  thread,  and  weaving  cloth 

(g)  Great  demand  for  cotton  cloth  made 
in  England  or  New  England 

12.  Explain  how  new  inventions  in 
England  and  America  helped  to  change 
the  way  people  lived  in  the  South. 


Books  to  Read  and  Other  Enrichment  Materials 


The  following  books  are  suggested  for 
further  reading.  Those  marked  with  a 
star  (*)  were  recommended  by  Mary  K. 
Eakin,  Center  for  Children’s  Books,  The 
University  Library,  The  University  of 
Chicago. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  range 
in  the  reading  abilities  of  fifth-grade 
pupils.  The  list  which  follows  is  a  flexible 
one  and  takes  into  account  differences  in 
reading  ability. 

*  Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins.  The  Erie 
Canal.  (“Landmark  Books”)  New 
York:  Random  House,  1953. 

An  account  of  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  told  in  large  measure  as  it  was 
seen  through  the  experiences  of  the 
author’s  grandfather  who  made  many 
journeys  along  this  waterway.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 


Barrows,  Parker,  and  Sorensen.  The 
American  Continents.  New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  1954. 

Materials  on  pages  37-65  are  suggested 
for  reading  at  this  time.  These  include 
Pioneer  Life  in  the  Ohio  Valley ,  The 
Land  of  Cotton ,  Steamboat  Days , 
Prairie  Settlements ,  and  The  Great 
Lakes  and  Their  Cities.  In  addition, 
material  on  ways  of  living  in  the  United 
States  today  will  be  found  in  North 
Central  United  States ,  pages  155-177, 
and  Southeastern  United  States ,  pages 
131-154.  Maps  and  pictures  in  color. 
Commonly  used  in  fifth  grade. 

^Belting,  Natalia.  Pierre  of  Kaskaskia. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1951. 

A  story  of  pioneer  days  in  New  France, 
which  presents  a  lively  picture  of 
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everyday  life  in  this  midwestern  settle¬ 
ment.  A  suspected  English  spy  keeps 
the  action  moving  at  a  lively  pace.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

*Brown,  John  Mason.  Daniel  Boone: 
The  Opening  of  the  Wilderness. 
(“Landmark  Books”)  New  York: 
Random  House,  1952. 

An  excellent  biography  of  Boone  that 
separates  fact  from  legend  and  shows 
the  man  as  he  really  was,  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from  the  color  and 
glamour  that  have  made  him  a  favorite 
hero  of  boys  from  his  day  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Advanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

*Buehr,  Walter.  Through  the  Locks; 
Canals  Today  and  Yesterday.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1954. 

Informative  and  interesting  account  of 
the  development  of  canals  from  early 
to  modern  times,  with  an  emphasis  on 
canals  within  this  country.  Average 
fifth-grade  reading  level. 

Cook,  Marion  Beldon  (ed.)  Stories 
from  the  East  and  North.  (“Children 
of  the  U.S.A.”)  New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  1945. 

Stories  on  pages  154-284  are  suggested 
for  reading  at  this  time.  The  settings 
include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  states.  Commonly  used  in  fifth 
grade. 

Cook,  Marion  Beldon  (ed.)  Stories 
from  the  South.  (“Children  of  the 
U.S.A.”)  New  York:  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  1946. 

Suggested  for  reading  at  this  time  are 
the  stories  on  pages  7-170.  Commonly 
used  in  fifth  grade. 


*  Daugherty,  James  Henry.  Daniel 
Boone.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1939. 

A  simply  written  biography  of  Boone, 
one  of  the  most  daring  of  America’s 
backwoodsmen.  Daugherty’s  vigorous 
illustrations  make  this  an  outstanding 
book,  and  will  give  young  readers  a 
sense  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  life  of 
Boone’s  day.  Average  fifth-grade  read¬ 
ing  level. 

#Havighurst,  Walter.  George  Rogers 
Clark.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  1952. 

A  thorough  biography  of  Clark  begins 
with  his  boyhood  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia  and  his  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  adventurous  life.  As  the 
book  details  his  many  dangerous  and 
epoch-making  expeditions  throughout 
the  Mid-West,  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
Clark’s  true  worth  and  character.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

Hill,  Robert  Nading.  Robert  Fulton  and 
the  Steamboat.  (“Landmark  Books”) 
New  York:  Random  House,  1954. 

This  lively  biography  of  Robert  Lulton 
tells  of  the  early  struggles  and  final 
triumphs  so  common  to  many  young 
American  inventors.  A  colorful  de¬ 
scription  of  the  building  of  the  “Cler¬ 
mont”  and  its  successful  trip  up  the 
Hudson  is  followed  by  a  brief  history 
of  the  beginning  of  steamboat  traffic  on 
America’s  inland  waterways.  Advanced 
reading  for  fifth  grade. 

#Holling,  Holling  Clancy.  Seabird. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948. 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sailing  ships  in  this  country 
from  very  earliest  to  modern  times. 
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The  story  is  told  through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  small  seabird  carved  from  a 
walrus  tusk  by  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  an  early  whaler  and  handed  down 
through  generations  of  sailors  to  its 
present-day  owner,  who  is  an  airplane 
pilot.  The  book  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  full-color  and  black-and-white 
drawings.  Average  fifth-grade  reading 
level. 

* Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  Boat  Builders. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1940. 

A  semi-fictionalized  biography  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Fulton,  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  first  voyage  of  the  “Clermont.” 
Average  fifth-grade  reading  level. 

*Lane,  Carl  Daniel.  The  Fire  Raft. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1951. 

A  fictionalized  account  of  the  voyage 
of  the  first  steamboat  from  Pittsburgh 
to  New  Orleans.  Advanced  reading  for 
fifth  grade. 

#Latham,  Jean  Lee.  The  Story  of  Eli 
Whitney.  New  York:  Aladdin  Books, 
1953. 

Tells  not  only  of  the  invention  of  the 

J 

cotton  gin,  but  also  of  Whitney’s  work 
in  perfecting  the  idea  of  interchange¬ 
able  parts  for  machines.  Average  fifth- 
grade  reading  level. 

*Sentman,  George  Armor.  Drummer 
of  Vincennes :  A  Story  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  Expedition.  Philadelphia: 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1952. 

A  fictionalized  account  of  George 
Rogers  Clark’s  expedition  against  the 
British  at  Vincennes.  Told  through  the 


experiences  of  a  young  drummer  boy. 
Average  fifth-grade  reading  level. 

Shippen,  Katherine  B.  Mr.  Bell  Invents 
the  Telephone.  (“Landmark  Books”) 
New  York:  Random  House,  1952. 

Relates  the  exciting  story  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  by  a  young 
Scotch  speech  teacher  who  became  one 
of  America’s  great  inventors.  The  many 
obstacles  he  had  to  overcome  before  the 
telephone  became  a  success  make  an 
absorbing  story.  Advanced  reading  for 
fifth  grade. 

*Simon,  Charlie  May.  The  Long  Hunt. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1952. 

A  fourteen-year-old  boy  travels  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans 
in  1812  to  find  his  father  who  is  serving 
with  Andrew  Jackson.  Average  fifth- 
grade  reading  level. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  and  Bayne,  Stephen  F. 
Frontiers  Old  and  New.  New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  1947. 

Stories  on  pages  268-320  are  suggested 
for  reading  at  this  time.  Commonly 
used  in  fifth  grade. 

For  the  Teacher:  In  addition  to  the  books 
suggested  for  pupils,  the  following  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  teacher. 

*Banta,  R.  E.  The  Ohio.  New  York: 
Rinehart  and  Company,  1949. 

A  history  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
surrounding  territory.  One  of  the 
“Rivers  of  America”  series. 

#Burlingame,  Roger.  Machines  that 
Built  America.  New  York:  Harcourt 
Brace,  1953. 
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A  discussion  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  effects  that  the  invention 
and  development  of  certain  machines 
have  had  on  the  historv  of  this  country. 

*Ogg,  Frederic  Austin.  The  Old  North¬ 
west.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1919. 

A  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
country  that  at  one  time  made  up  the 
“Northwest  Territory.” 

Filmstrips 

Among  the  filmstrips  that  the  teacher 
may  want  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  Unit  5,  the  following  especially 
are  recommended  for  fifth-grade  pupils. 
For  a  complete  listing  of  filmstrips,  see 
Filmstrip  Guide ,  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  in  1954.  It 
is  available  in  many  libraries. 

American  History  Series 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  1949. 

Suggested  titles:  Flatboatmen  of  the 
Frontier.  Kentucky  Pioneers. 

Children  of  Early  America  Series 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York.  1950. 

Suggested  titles:  Tow-Path  Boy ,  Set  2. 
Steamboat  Round  the  Bend ,  Set  3. 

Then  and  Now  in  the  United  States 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  45  East  17 
Street,  New  York.  1951. 

Suggested  titles:  Then  and  Now  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Then  and  Now  along  the 
Lower  Mississippi.  Then  and  Now  in 
the  Appalachia n  Mountains.  Then  and 
Now  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Then 
and  Now  in  the  Corn  Belt. 


Songs  to  Sing 

Among  the  songs  which  may  be  se¬ 
lected  for  use  with  Unit  5,  the  following 
especially  are  recommended.  They  may 
be  found  in  New  Music  Horizons,  book 
five,  published  by  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  in  1953. 

Erie  Canal ,  page  98 

Songs  of  the  South ,  pages  90,  120,  148, 
175,  184,  186,  222,  224,  225 

Other  Traditional  American  Songs  .  .  . 
pages  19,  87,  96,  100,  106,  128,  129, 
1  33,  150,  1  5  1,  1  56,  2  12,  217 

Materials  from  Museums 
and  Other  Sources 

The  following  leaflets  may  be  obtained 
at  small  cost,  or  free  of  charge.  Many  are 
well  illustrated. 

American  Battle  for  Abundance:  A  Story 
of  Mass  Production.  Charles  Franklin 
Kettering  and  Allen  Orth.  1947. 
Educational  Relations  Section,  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

Chicago:  Highlights  of  Its  History.  Chi¬ 
cago  Historical  Society,  Chicago  14, 
Illinois. 

Chicago :  Early  Card  Views.  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Daniel  Boone  Ho?nestead.  1951.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  and  Museum  Commis¬ 
sion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

River  Cruises.  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc., 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

The  P ennsylvania  Caiials.  Historic  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Leaflet  No.  1,  1953.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  and  Museum  Commis¬ 
sion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Testing  What  Has  Been  Learned 


These  tests  may  be  reproduced  by  the 
teacher  for  use  with  her  own  class.  Omit 
answers  in  reproducing  the  tests. 


Test  1 

Find  the  group  of  words  in  the  second 
column  that  describes  each  thing  named 
in  the  first  column.  Write  the  correct 
number  in  each  blank. 


3  packet 
6  prairie 
2  reaper 

4  cotton  gin 

1  corduroy  road 

5  macadam  road 


1 .  road  made  of  logs 

2.  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  grain 

3.  canal  boat 

4.  machine  for  sep¬ 
arating  seeds 
from  lint 

5.  road  made  of 
broken  stone 

6.  open  grassland 


Test  2 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  missing  word  or  words. 

1.  The  explorer  who  led  the  group 
that  cut  the  trail  for  the  Wilderness  Road 
was  Daniel  Boone  . 

2.  The  cotton  gin  was  invented  by 
Eli  Whitney  . 

3.  One  of  the  first  successful  steam 
engines  was  built  by  James  Watt  . 

4.  The  first  successful  spinning  and 
weaving  machines  in  the  United  States 
were  built  by  Samuel  Slater  .  He  built 
the  machines  in  a  mill  in  the  state  of 

Rhode  Island  . 


5.  A  good  way  to  build  a  road  was  in¬ 
vented  by  a  Scot  named  John  McAdam  . 
His  invention  was  used  to  improve  the 

National  Road  in  the  early  years  of  the 
1800’s. 

6.  A  tiny  steam  locomotive  named 
“Tom  Thumb”  was  built  by  Peter 

Cooper  .  The  “Tom  Thumb”  made  its 
run  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  . 

7.  In  the  1830’s,  two  Americans  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  building  good  reapers  to  cut 
grain.  These  men  were  Cyrus  McCormick 
and  Obed  Hussey  . 

8.  John  Fitch  built  a  successful  steam- 
boat  and  started  a  regular  steamboat  line 
on  the  Delaware  River.  A  few  years  later, 

Robert  Fulton  built  an  improved  steam¬ 
boat  and  ran  it  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Test  3 

In  each  list,  all  the  cities  are  correct 
except  one.  Cross  out  the  name  of  the  city 
which  does  not  belong  in  the  list. 

1.  These  are  “river  cities”  that  became 
important  centers  of  travel  and  trade. 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Bi^alo 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 

2.  These  cities  became  important  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

St.^ouis 
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3.  The  Hudson  River  and  the  Erie 
Canal  formed  a  water  highway  connect¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Lake  Erie. 
The  following  were  important  cities 
along  that  water  highway. 

Buffalo 
Rochester 
New  York  City 
Ch^go 
Albany 

Test  4 

Each  sentence  has  three  endings,  but 
only  one  ending  makes  the  sentence  true. 
Write  in  the  blank  the  letter  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  ending. 

c  1.  The  Erie  Canal  was  a  water 
highway  connecting 

a.  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
Ohio  River 

b.  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie 

c.  the  Hudson  River  and 
Lake  Erie 

b  2.  The  first  railroads  in  the  United 
States  were  built 

a.  in  the  Ohio  Valley 

b.  from  the  big  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  coast 

c.  west  of  the  Appalachians 

c  3.  The  National  Road  was  built 
across  the  Appalachians  to 

a.  Kentucky 

b.  Lake  Erie 

c.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 

a  4.  The  first  year  it  was  built,  the 
Wilderness  Road  was  used  by 

a.  hundreds  of  settlers 

b.  stage  coaches 

c.  a  few  hunters  only 


b  5.  Thousands  of  settlers  made  part 
of  their  journey  westward  in  flatboats  or 
steamboats  because 

a.  there  were  no  other  ways 
to  travel  west 

b.  it  was  easier  in  many 
places  to  go  bv  boat  than 
to  travel  overland 

c.  the  Ohio  River  flowed 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

b  6.  Men  began  to  invent  so  many 
new  things  in  the  late  1700’s  and  early 
1800’s  that  we  say  a  new  period  in  his¬ 
tory  began  then.  We  call  it 

a.  the  Revolutionary  War 

b.  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion 

c.  the  Cotton  Kingdom 

c  7.  One  reason  why  cotton  became 
King  in  the  South  was  that 

a.  no  other  crop  would  grow 
there 

b.  there  were  no  small  farms 
in  the  South 

c.  the  climate  and  soil  were 
well  suited  to  growing 
cotton 

a  8.  Settlers  in  Illinois  needed  plows 
made  of  steel  instead  of  iron  because 

a.  of  the  tough  prairie  sod 

b.  the  land  was  flat 

c.  their  grandfathers  had 
used  steel  plows  back 
East 

b  9.  One  reason  whv  Buffalo  grew 
rapidly  after  1825  was  that  it 

a.  was  on  the  National  Road 

b.  was  the  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  changed  from  canal 
boats  to  lake  ships 

c.  was  a  cotton  center 
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Test  5 

Ideas  to  Write  About 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  telling  how  the 
work  of  Daniel  Boone  helped  open  up  the 
Kentucky  country  for  settlers  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

2.  Tell  how  you  know  that  the  “Age 
of  Inventions”  or  the  “Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion”  is  still  going  on. 


3.  Tell  what  changes  in  ways  of  living 
are  likely  to  take  place  when  a  new  high¬ 
way  is  built  through  a  region. 

4.  Use  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  242  to  explain  how  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  highways  is  sometimes 
paid. 

5.  Use  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  248  to  explain  how  an  invention 
helps  open  up  new  land  for  settlers. 


Date  Due 
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